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(Boors Merry-making.—Ostade.] 


GRATUITOUS EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES. 
DULWICH COLLEGE. 


In estimating the value of painting as a medium of 
civilization, critics are but too apt to consider that the 
representation of vulgar life is rather a drawback than 
an advantage. Hence the works of Adrian van Ostade, 
and those of his still more celebrated contemporary, 
born in the same year, David Teniers the younger, are 
more frequently referred to as specimens of merely 
successful imitations of coarse nature, than as examples 
of art whence may be drawn wholesome food for in- 
struction and valuable matter for contemplation. In 
such limited views we can by no means concur, for we 
conceive that humanity, under every aspect in which it 
may be viewed, affords a subject at once available to 
the skill of the painter and the reflection of the mo- 
ralist. Here, however, we must guard ourselves from 
being misunderstood, by adding, that such is the case, 
provided the scene adopted does not present an outrage 
upon decency, a qualification essentially necessary 
when speaking of painters of familiar subjects in the 
Flemish and Dutch schools. 

If by the sublime productions of the Roman artists 


No. 595. 





we are elevated in our sentiments, or are soothed by 
the pure and graceful simplicity of Correggio, we must 
not therefore conclude that the mind may not be con- 
vinced or the heart amended by the delineations of 
every-day life. The kind offices of humanity, the love- 
liness of domestic affection, the hilarity of rational 
amusement, and even the uproariousness of obstreperous 
enjoyment, alike afford, to those who think, a source of 
reflection as well as of visual gratification. Indeed in 
some instances the familiarity of a subject may be the 
very means by which we may be enabled to come to a 
right conclusion upon its real value. The battles of 
Alexander or the triumphs of Cesar may arouse our 
conventional notions of glory, but the squabble of the 
alehouse or the ruffian contest of the skittle-ground 
brings us at once to a just appreciation of the brutalizing 
effects of physical violence. In the same manner the 
tranquillizing feelings which to the cultivated spectator 
are produced by viewing the productions of Guido or 
of Carlo Dolci, are more immediately appealed to in 
the uninitiated in the principles of high art, by the re- 
presentation of familiar scenes, so long as they are 
confined to peaceable enjoyment or innocent mer- 
riment. 


Vou. X.—2 M 
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Of such a class is the picture from which Mr. Jack- 
son has engraved the illustration above. Three Dutch 
countrymen, or boors, are seated round a low table, one 
of them playing, or having just finished a tune upon 
the fiddle, whilst his companions evidence their admi- 
ration of his skill, one by suspending his enjoyment of 
the tobacco-pipe, the other by pledging the musician in 
a cup of beer or of Scheidam. Here we may suppose 
them to be gathered for social enjoyment after the 
labours of the day ; and he must be ascetic indeed who 
can look on unmoved by the simple gratification of his 
poorer fellow-men. In this picture the expression, 
upon a careful examination, will be found admirable ; 
there is a lively speakingness in the man pledging with 
the cup, which excellently contrasts with the solid 
complacency of the smoker, and at the same time 
appears to have elicited from the player a corre- 
spondent grin of ineffable and boundless self-satisfac- 
tion. In short the boor with the conical cap enacts the 

rt of Orpheus, suspending the puff of his next neigh- 

our, as his prototype did the whirling of Ixion’s wheel, 
though it must be admitted that the attitude of the 
third man little accords with the tranquillity fabled 
to have been caused in the stone of Sisyphus, since 
the can, which may stand in lieu of that implement, 
seems to be in active operation. 

Next to the expression contained in this picture, we 
may admire the admirable management of the lights 
and darks, and the extreme fidelity of the perspective. 
Though dark in its general tone, the work is still trans- 

rent; and whilst its scale is far below the glare of 

aylight, yet the tints are so lucid and clear that the 
glow of the setting sun may be readily imagined. The 
style of its execution is careful, yet exempt from over- 
finish and needless elaboration; nor is there any want 
of freedom of handling in those parts where a bolder 
mode of using the pencil gives reality to the texture of 
the various stuffs introduced. 

The eminent painter of this picture, Adrian van 
Ostade, was born at Lubeck, in the year 1610, and re- 
moved to Haerlem, whilst very young, for the purpose 
of studying under Francis Ha s, better known by the 
designation of Frank Hals, a painter whose works were 
then in great repute. He had for his fellow-pupil 
Adrian Brouwer, with whom he formed a strict inti- 
macy, and whom he induced to leave the house of Hals. 
On quitting the study of his master, Ostade painted for 
many years at Haerlem, but taking alarm at the 
approach of the French troops in 1662, he quitted that 
city and removed to Amsterdam, witha view of return- 
ing to Lubeck, but was persuaded to continue there, 
He was greatly prized and his works extensively pur- 
chased at good prices, which induced him to remain at 
Amsterdam till the period of his death, which hap- 
pened in the year 1685. 

The pictures of this master are generally of the class 
of that which we have already noticed, or the interiors 
of beer-houses or kitchens with boors regaling, and 
sometimes indulging in drunken quarrels and frolics. 
The lowness of these subjects might be supposed to 
render Ostade’s works offensive ; and in many instances, 
in consequence of the introduction of unnecessary gross- 
ness, they are extremely so; yet the masterly style in 
which they are painted, the immense command the 
artist had over the delineation of character and expres- 
sion, his profound knowledge and admirable manage- 
ment of the chiaro-’scuro, his rich and glowing tints 
and harmonious blending of colour, render them so 
fascinating to the eye, that the judgment is suspended 
and the rigour of criticism is disarmed. “The subjects 
which he chose to paint,” says Mr. Pilkington, “ were 
always of the low kind, and he had almost the same 
ideas with Teniers; but though Ostade copied nature 
as it appeared in the lower class of mankind, among 
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whom he seemed to be most conversant; though his 
choice was without elegance, imitating uncomely 
nature without endeavouring to improve it; accom- 
modating the actions, habits, and characters of his 
figures to his own taste; yet there is such spirit in his 
compositions, such truth, such nature, such life, and 
such delicacy of pencil, that even while many of his ob- 
jects are rather disgusting, a spectator cannot forbear 
to admire his genius and his execution.” 

A writer in Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia’ has also remarked, 
with no less justice than power of expression, in speak- 
ing of the paintings of Ostade, that “ he surprises our 
judgment into implicit admiration by a truth of cha- 
racter and energy of effect which preclude the founda- 
tion of censure.” 

Although this painter exercised his art for a great 
number of years, his careful mode of execution did not 
allow him to produce so many as those artists, Teniers 
for instance, who adopted a different principle. In the 

ictures of Ostade, the whole surface will be found to 

e painted on, so as to exclude from sight the colour 
of the panel upon which it is executed ; whilst in those 
of Teniers the ground upon which the artist worked 
will be seen through the transparent colour he used, 
the principal lights and darks alone shutting it out 
from view. It will readily be understood how much 
more rapidly the latter mode would bring a picture to 
completion than the former; but it is worth while to 
notice how exactly the two artists have arrived at the 
same end, that is, an exact imitation of nature, by such 
different means. Though the light in Teniers’ pictures 
is usually more broad and expansive than in those of 
Ostade, there is precisely as great a degree of lucid 
truth in one as in the other; and if on some occasions 
Ostade is more forcible in his effects than Teniers, 
Teniers is never less true to nature than Ostade. 





BOTANIC mamma A ARBORETUM AT 
EW. 


[Coucluded from page 264.) 

On entering the gate, we pass along a winding path, 
which terminates in a beautiful grassy spot covered 
with trees, forming part of the Arboretum. A gate 
leads out of the curved path, on the left, but this leads 
to private buildings. On reaching the grassy plot, 
paths branch out both to the right and left, the latter 
of which leads to the Botanic Garden. This left-hand 
path brings us to a spot where a doorway, bordered 
with roses in full bloom, separates the Arboretum from 
the Botanic Garden. Within this doorway we find 
ourselves in the midst of the various buildings belong- 
ing to the Garden ; these we will go round in a direc- 
tion from left to right. The doors of all the hothouses 
and greenhouses are left unfastened, and no obstruc- 
tions whatever are placed in the way of visitors who 
know how to respect the objects which they are per- 
mitted to visit. 

The first hothouse on the left is a building about 
fifty feet long by twelve wide, stocked with valuable 
plants which require a high temperature for their pre- 
servation. There may perhaps be some of our readers 
who are not familiar with the various modes in which 
hothouses are kept at the desired temperature. The 
most general mode is by fires and smoke flues; the 
fire being made in a small brick fire-place, uncon- 
nected with the interior of the hothouses, and the 
heated air and smoke being made to traverse the length 
of the hothouse in brick flues fifteen or eighteen 
inches high by eight or ten in width. Sometimes the 
flue traverses the length of the hothouse on one side, 
and returns on the other; but where the hothouse is 
narrow, the return flue is close to the other one. In 
the hothouse to which allusion has just been made 
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there isa fire-place at each end, from which a flue 
proceeds along to the middle of the length of the 
louse, a little above the fioor, and returns under the 
footway, through which there are holes to admit 
heated air from the vicinity of the flue. In many 
botanic gardens and large nurseries the heating is 
effected by steain, which is generated in boilers placed 
in some convenient part of the garden, and conveyed 
through the hothouses in steam-pipes: the botanic 
hothouses in the Duke of Northumberland’s garden 
at Sion-house, and at Messrs. Loddiges at Hackney, are 
heated in this way. A third mode of heating is by hot 
water circulating through iron pipes, and giving off 
abundance of heat in its progress. Of these three 
modes of heating, the old mode of smoke-flues is the 
only one adopted in Kew Gardens, except in a con- 
servatory of which we shall presently speak. 

When we have passed from end to end through this 
first hothouse (we may here remark that visitors 
should be careful not to leave the doors of the hot- 
houses open), we arrive at a small open spot in which a 
rosa Banksiais trained against the wall, and beyond this 
asecond hothouse, about the same dimensions as the 
first. At each end of the bed in this hothouse is an 
oval tank containing water, for the reception of such 
plants as require that mode of treatment. In front of 
these two hothouses is an open space, occupied partly 
with inclined frames, and partly with rock-work beds, 
that is, beds having small masses of stone distributed 
over them in different parts to imitate rock, among 
which mosses, ferns, &c. may grow. : 

As we pass along by the left wall of the garden, we 
come to separate portions of the ground laid out in 
various ways. Beyond the rock-work beds just alluded 
to is a greenhouse about sixty feet in length; thea 
another rock-work bed ; thenan enclosure presenting a 
very pretty appearance. This latter is an oblong 

rallelogram, with a thick and well-trimmed wall of 
ivy on all sides, and the ground is laid out partly in 
narrow beds and partly occupied by frames, containing 
various small plants. Next ensues another open spot, 
containing, among other objects, three trees of a re- 
markable kind: one is the arauearia imbricata, an 
Australian tree, of such a delicate kind that a house is 
built round and over it during the winter to preserve 
it from cold; another is the betula pendula, a tree 
whose branches droop down to the ground at a distance 
of ten or fifteen feet from the trunk, forming an um- 
brageous cupola or dome; the third is a tree called 
the Broussonetia papyrifera, of which it is almost im- 
possible to find two leaves shaped alike. Next to 
this isa circular plantation, about a hundred feet in 
diameter, bounded, except at two entrances, by a thickly 
planted hedge, and occupied by six concentric beds, 
with paths between them, and cutting them at right an- 
gles, the whole encompassing a circular bed in the cen- 
tre: this arrangement has an exceedingly pretty effect 
tothe eye. At a little distance beyond this circular 
plantation we come to the extremity of the left wall, 
passing two wickets which lead to another garden on 
the left, apparently not open to the public. 

From the corner to which we have just arrived, a wall, 
bordered by a path, leads in a curved direction round 
nearly to the spot at which we entered the garden ; and 
the principal part of the ground so encircled is laid 
out in open beds, separated here and there by paths, 
and stocked with a large variety of choice plants. In 
this part of the ground is a greenhouse about a hun- 
dred feet in length; and near it are tan-pits or beds, 
that is, enclosed frames containing tan or bark for various 
kinds of plants. Behind this large greenhouse is an- 


other open space, occupied in part by a rock-work bed 
with ferns, mosses, &c., and in other parts by plants of 
Then arriving nearly at the spot 


different character. 
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where we entered the garden, we come to three hot- 
houses connected together in one row; and at the end 
of these, a water-bed or tank for the reception of pots 
containing aquatic plants. 

From this place we enter by one of several openings 
into the Arboretum, which is an extensive piece of 
ground covered with grass, and studded more or less 
thickly with trees and shrubs, of most of which the 
names are given, on small tablets attached to the 
lower part of the tree. Immediately on entering, a 
small circular temple or pavilion meets the eye: it 
was built by George IV. as a refreshment-room, and 
consists of a circular room, round the upper part of 
which are painted the signs of the zodiac : it is lighted 
by eight windows, and has an ornamental projecting 
cornice supported by eight Corinthian pillars, whose 
bases rest on a raised terrace. Passing round by the 
left, we arrive in a few minutes at the orangery, a 
building erected about ninety years ago for the recep- 
tion of orange and other tropical trees. Itis warmed 
during the winter by flues running in various direc- 
tions beneath the pavement. The noblest plant in this 
room, among many of large size, is the araucaria 
excelsa, brought from Norfolk Island. Although 
standing nearly twenty feet in height, it is planted in 
a tub, and in that condition moved out into the open 
air as soon as the summer weather becomes suffi- 
ciently warm and settled: on a recent visit, we found 
this tree just about to be removed from the orangery 
into the open green in front of it,—an operation of 
much labour. 

The very extensive grounds stretching beyond the 
orangery in this direction comprise the pleasure- 
grounds belonging to the palace, which are not so 
frequently open to the public as the garden and Ar- 
boretum, and which it is not our object to allude to 
here. Returning, therefore, from the orangery, and 
proceeding through a thickly wooded and beautiful 
part of the Arboretum towards the river, we speedily 
come to the new conservatory, the most elegant of all 
the buildings. This is a large and very lofty con- 
servatory, built by his late majesty William IV., princi- 

ally for the reception of rare and valuable plants from 

ew Holland. On each side of the conservatory, near 
the floor, is a mass of iron pipes, some miles in length, 
for warming the conservatory, when necessary, on Mr. 
Perkins’s hot-water principle. This conservatory, being 
an isolated building, and having four fronts, presents 
a very elegant appearance. This is the building which 
is visible from Kew Green through the open railings ; 
and from this spot we may either ramble through the 
grounds to the wall which separates them from the 
river, or may return to the entrance from whence we 
started; in either case passing among and between 
and under trees of very varied kinds. 

It has formed no part of our plan.to enumerate the 
botanical treasures of the garden, but to indicate what 
may be termed its topography and general arrange- 
ment. Almost every specimen has a label or ticket 
attached, on which the name is written. It is true that 
these inscriptions generally give the Latin or scientific 
name of the plant; but in by far the greater number 
of instances there is no popular English name belong- 
ing to it; and if there were, it is necessary in a garden 
established principally for the furtherance of scientific 
botany, to give the names by which plants are known 
to botanists generally, whether of this or of other coun- 
tries. 


Ingenuity wasted.— It is no merit to accomplish an object by 
difficult instruments when easy ones are at hand, or to reach an 
end by a circuitous road when there is a straight course. 
Michael Angelo being told of an artist who painted with his 
fingers, exclaimed, “‘ Why does not the blockhead make use of 


his pencils #” 
2M2 
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(Bewick’s Workshop, Newcastle. 


LIFE OF BEWICK, 
(Concluded from p. 261.} 


On Bewick’s return to Newcastle, in 1777, he entered 
into partnership with Mr. Beilby; and his younger 


brother, John Bewick, who was then about seventeen 
years old, became their apprentice. From this time 
Bewick, though he continued to assist his partner -in 
the other branches of their business, applied himself 
chiefly to engraving on wood. The cuts in an edition 
of Gay's ‘Fables,’ 1779, and in an edition of -‘ Select 
Fables,’ 1784, both printed by J. Saint, Neweastle, 
were engraved by Bewick, who was probably assisted 
by his brother. Several of these cuts are well en- 
graved, though by no means to be compared to his 
later works, executed when he had acquired greater 
knowledge of the art, and more confidence in his own 
powers. He evidently improved as his talents were 
exercised; for the cuts in the ‘ Select Fables,’ 1784, 
are generally much superior to those in Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ 
1779; the animals are better drawn and engraved, the 
sketches of landscape in the backgrounds are more 
natural; and the engraving of the foliage of the trees 
and bushes is not unfrequently scarce inferior to that 
of his later productions. Such an attention to nature 
in this respect is not to be found in any woodcuts of an 
earlier date. In the best cuts of the time of Durer 
and Holbein the foliage is generally neglected ; the 
artists of that period merely give general forms of 
trees, without ever attending to that which contributes 
so much to their beauty. The merit of introducing 
this great improvement in wood-engraving, and of 
depicting quadrupeds and birds in their natural forms 
and with their characteristic expression, is undoubted! 

due to Bewick. We may here observe that for severa 

of the cuts in the ‘Select Fables’ Bewick was only 
paid nine shillings each! Towards the latter end of 
1785 Bewick began to engrave the cuts for his ‘ Ge- 
neral History of Quadrupeds,’ which was first printed 
in 1790. His own account of the origin of this work 
is interesting :—* From my first reading, when a boy 
at school, a sixpenny ‘ History of Birds and Beasts,’ 
and a then wretched composition called the ‘ History 





of Three Hundred Animals,’ to the time I became 
acquainted with works on natural history written for 
the perusal of men, I never was without the design of 
attempting something of this kind myself ; but my 
principal object was (and still is) directed to the 
mental pleasure and improvement of youth ; to en- 
gage their attention, to direct steps aright, and to lead 
them on till they became enamoured of this innocent 
and delightful pursuit. Some time after my partner- 
ship with Mr. Beilby commenced, I communicated my 
wishes to him, who, after many conversations, came 
into my plan of publishing a ‘ History of Quadrupeds, 
and I r bn immediately began to draw the animals, to 
design the vignettes, and to cut them on wood ; and 
this, to avoid interruption, frequently till very late in 
the night ; my partner at the same time undertaking 
to compile and draw up the descriptions and historyat 
his leisure hours and evenings at home. With the 
accounts of the foreign animals I did not much inter- 
fere; the sources whence I had drawn the little know- 
ledge I possessed were open to my coadjutor, and he 
used them; but to those of the animals of our own 
country, as my partner before this time had paid little 
attention to natural history, I lent a helping hand. 
This help was given in daily conversations, and in 
occasional notes and memoranda, which were used in 
their proper places.” The comparative excellence of 
the cuts in this work, which, for the correct delineation 
of the animals and the natural character .of the inci- 
dents, and the backgrounds, are superior to any- 
thing of the kind that had previously appeared, 
insured a rapid sale for the work; a second edi- 
tion was published in 1791, and a third in 1792. 
The tail-pieces in this work generally display great 
humour and talent. In the following cut of a sour- 
visaged old fellow going with corn to the mill, we 
have an exemplification of cruelty not unworthy of 
Hogarth. The over-laden, half-starved, old horse, 
broken-kneed, greasy-heeled, and evidently troubled 
with the string-halt, as is indicated by the action of the 
off hind leg, hesitates to descend the brae, at the foot 
of which there is a stream, and the old brute on his 
back urges him forward by working him, as jockeys 
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say, With the halter, and beating him with his stick. 
In the distance, Bewick, as is usual with him when he 
gives a sketch of cruelty or knavery, has introduced a 
gallows. The miserable appearance of the poor 
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animal is not a little increased by the nakedness of his 
hind-quarters ; his stump of a tail is so short that it 
will not even serve as a catch for the crupper or éail- 
band, 


[Man and Horse.) 


Though the subject of the following cut is simple, | her young and weakly lamb is sucking her milkless 
yet the sentiment which it displays is the genuine off- | teats. Such a picture of anim 
spring of true genius. 
while all around is covered with snow, a lean and | 
hungry ewe is seen nibbling at an old broom, while 


al want, conceived with 


Near to a ruined cottage, | 80 much feeling and so well expressed, has ae sg 
never been represented by any artist except Bewick. 


The favourable manner in which the ‘History of 


(Ruined Cottage and Sheep.] 


Quadrupeds’ was received, determined Bewick to 
commence without delay his ‘ History of British Birds.’ 
He began to draw and engrave the cuts in 1791, and 
in 1797 the first volume of the work, containing the 
land birds, was published. The letter-press, as in the 
Quadrupeds, was written by his partner, Mr. Beilby, 
who certainly deserves great praise for the manner in 
which he has performed his task. The descriptions 
generally have the great merit of being simple, intel- 
ligible, and correct. 

The partnership between Beilby and Bewick having 
been dissolved in 1797, shortly after the publication of 
the first volume of the Birds, the descriptions in the 
second, which did not appear till 1804, were written 
by Bewick himself, but revised by the Rev, Henry 
Cotes, vicar of Bedlington. The publication of this 
volume formed the key-stone of Bewick’s fame as a 
designer and engraver on wood; for though the cuts 
are not superior to those of the first, they are not ex- 
celled, nor indeed equalled, by any that he afterwards 
executed. Indeed nothing of the same kind that 
wood-engraving has produced since the time of Bewick 
can for a moment bear a comparison with them. They 
are not to be equalled till a designer and engraver 
shall arise possessed of Bewick’s knowledge of nature, 
and endowed with his happy talent of expressing it. 





Bewick has in this respect effected more by himself 
than has been produced by one of our best wood- 
engravers when working from drawings made by a | 


professional designer, but who knows nothing of birds, 
of their habits, or the places which they frequent, an‘ 
has not the slightest feeling for natural incident or 
picturesque beauty. The cut of the woodcock, of 
which the following is a copy, is another instance of 
the able manner in which Bewick has availed himself 
of the capabilities of his art. He has here produced 
the most perfect likeness of the bird that ever was 
engraved, and at the same time given to his subject an 
effect, by skilful management of light and shade, which 
it is impossible to obtain by means of copper-plate 
engraving. Bewick thoroughly understood the ad- 
vantages of his art in this respect, and no wood- 
engraver or designer, either ancient or modern, has 
employed them with greater success, without sacri- . 
ficing nature to mere effect. _ 

As an engraver, Bewick’s life affords a lesson to all 
who wish to attain distinction in art, and at the same 
time to preserve their independence. He diligently 
cultivated his talents, and never trusted to booksellers 
or designers for employment. He did not work ac- 
cording to the directions of others, but struck out a 
path for himself; and by diligently pursuing it ac- 
cording to the bent of his own feelings, he acquired 
both a competence with respect to: worldly means and 
an ample reward of fame. The success of his works 
did not render him inattentive to business; and he 
was never tempted by the prospect of increasing wealth 
to indulge in expensive pleasures or live in a manner 
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which his circumstances did not warrant. 


What he | of the Zoological Society. On his return to Newcastle 


had honestly earned, he frugally husbanded ; and, like | he appeared for a short time to enjoy his usual health 
a prudent man, made a provision for his old age. | and spirits. On the Saturday preceding his death he 


“ The hand of the diligent,” says Solomon, “maketh 
rich.” This Bewick felt, and his life may be cited in 
exemplification of the truth of the proverb. He ac- 
quired not indeed great wealth, but he attained a com- 
petence, and was grateful and contented. No favoured 
worshipper of Mammon, though possessed of millions 
obtained by “ watching the turn of the market,” could 
say more. In the summer of 1828, Bewick visited 
London; but he was then evidently in a declining 
state of health, and he had lost much of his former 
energy of mind. Scarcely anything that he saw inte- 
rested him, and he longed no lone than in his younger 
days to return to the banks of the Tyne. He had 
ceased to feel an interest in objects which formerly 
afforded him great pleasure; for when his old friend, 
the late Mr. William Bulmer, drove him to the 
Regent’s Park, he declined to alight for the purpose 
of visiting the collection of animals in the gardens 





took the block of the Old Horse waiting for Death to 
the printers, and had it proved; on the following 
Monday he became unwell, and after a few days’ ill- 
ness he ceased to exist. He died at his house on the 
Windmill Hills, Gateshead, on the 8th of November, 
1828, aged seventy-five. He was buried at Ovingham. 

The following cut, in which is introduced an ima- 
ginary representation of Bewick’s funeral, presents a 
correct view of the place. The popular saying, so 
well known in Northumberland, — 


“ Happy is the bride that the sun shines on, 
And happy is the corpse that the rain rains on” — 


meaning that sunshine at a wedding is a sign of ha 
piness in the marriage state to the bride, and that ram 
at a funeral is a sign of future happiness to the person 
about to be interred—suggested the introduction of the 
rainbow. 


a te 


(Bewick's Funeral. 
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CHAUCER’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE CLERK OF OXENFORD*. 


«“ A clerk there was of Oxenford also, 
That unto logic haddé long ygot, 
As leané was his horse as is a rake, 
And he was not right fat, I undertake ; 
But looked hollow and thereto soberly. 
Full threadbare was his overest courtessy{ : 
For he had getten him yet no benefice, 
He was nought worldly to have an office. 
For him was lever have at his bed’s head 
A twenty bookés clothed in black or red 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
Than robes rich, or fiddle or psaltry. 
But all be that he was a philosépher, 
Yet haddé he but little gold’ in coffer§, 
But all that he might of his friendés hent || 
On bookés and on learning he it spent, 
And busily gan for the soulés pray 
Of them that gave him wherewith to scholay. 
Of study took he mosté care and heed. 
Not a word spake he moré than was need ; 
And that was said in form and reverence, 
And short and quick, and full of high senténce; 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech ; 
And gladly would he learn and gladly teach.” 


Tuis very interesting character has much in common 
with the “ poure parson of a town” who last engaged 
our attention, although the poet, with true dramatic 
skill, has kept them perfectly distinct from each, not 
only as examples of the respective classes to which 
they belong, but as real personages, having their re- 
spective individual characteristics. The same lofty 
feelings and principles actuate both, assuming in the 
one instance a deeply religious cast, and in the other 
an equally powerful moral and philosophical tone ; 
both are learned men; both poor, and both willing to 
remain so, whilst the one can enjoy the society of his 
books, and the other advance the spiritual prosperity of 
his flock. Their differences are no less noticeable and 
instructive. The entire heart and mind of him, who, 
apart from the sacred writings, presents the most per- 
fect specimen of a Christian pastor that we possess, or 
that the imagination of man can conceive, is occupied 
by the care of his flock ; the clerk’s morality and philo- 
sophy by no means produce an equal abnegation of 
selI— 
“ Of study took he mosté care and heed :” 


the first lives wholly for others; the second, inferior 
only to him, spends no inconsiderable portion of his 
time and energies on himself. Yet-even in so doing, 
how utterly divested is he of any sentiment of a selfish 
kind! Though the “ poure parson’s” philosophy may 
be the nobler, yet still how noble is the clerk’s! 
Aware of the high capacities God. has implanted in 
him, he thinks it but his duty, as it is his pleasure, to 
develop them to the utmost, and at the same time 
both these influences impel him to impart to his fellow- 
men whatever of value his studies have bequeathed to 
him. ‘“Gladly would he learn,” says Chaucer, in the 
exquisite concluding line of the description, “ and 
gladly teach.” 

_ There are two passages of a very extraordinary kind 
in relation to the parson and the clerk, by Warton, 
which show but too clearly how little this generall 
admirable historian of poetry could sympathise wit 


* Oxford. + Gone. t A short upper cloak. 

§ This alludes, we presume, to the connection between 
alchemy and philosophy, which was formerly so close that the 
two were seldom found apart; and to the fact that the clerk 
found his alchemy put no more gold into his coffer than it had 
done into the coffers of his fellow-students in the art before or 
since, 


|| Lay hold of; obtain, ~ 
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the highest class of poetical creations. He says of 
Chaucer's description of the first, that he shows in it 
“his good sense and good heart ;” and there ends his 
commendation; whilst of the second, in reference to 
these noble lines— 


“ Not a word spake he moré than was nee‘ ; 
And that was said in form and reverence, 
And short and quick, and full of high senténce "— 


he writes, “ The clerk’s unwearied attention to logic 
had tinctured his conversation with much pedantic 
formality, and taught him to speak on all subjects .in a 
precise and sententious style.” If this is not a fair 
specimen of what Swift calls the “ art of sinking” in 
poetry, we do not know what is. How differently 
Godwin has read the lines may be inferred from the 
fact that he adduces them as one of the proofs of a very 
interesting theory, namely, that Chaucer, in the person 
of the Clerk, described his own mental characteristics. 
We need hardly say that Godwin, in applying these 
lines to the poet, did not intend to call Bn a formal 
pedant. The theory to which we have alluded is too 
interesting to be passed over without examination. 
Chaucer, as we have before stated, is himself one of 
the pilgrims who are journeying towards Canterbury. 
As be describes all his companions—their persons, 
habits, minds—he could scarcely avoid, without affec- 
tation, some allusions to himself. Most happily he got 
over the difficulty. After the Prioress has told her 
tale, the host looks about him to see who shall tell the 
next, when his eye falls on Chaucer, whom he thus 
addresses :— 
« —______. What man art thou?. quod he ; 

Thou lookest as thou wouldest find a hare, 

For ever upon the ground I see thee stare. 

Approaché near, and look up merrily. 

Now, ware you, sirs, and let this man have place. 

He in the waist is shapen as well as I: 

This were a poppet in an armé to embrace 

For any woman small and fair of face, 

He seemeth elvish by his countenance, 

For unto no wight doth he dalliance.” 


The poet, however, has here described his personal 
features, only ; but in the Clerk of Oxenford, we be- 
lieve, and that belief is sanctioned by Godwin’s high 
authority, he has revealed to us a most interesting 
glimpse of his literary habits, mind, and of a very im- 
portant event in his history, of which we should other- 


wise have been ignorant. The love of “ Aristotle and 
his philosophy ” could not possibly apply more forcibly 
to the Clerk than we know it did to Chaucer ; and of 
the latter’s love of reading, and his propensity to enjoy 
that solace in bed in his sleepless hours, when the 
books at “ his bed’s head” must have been found very 
convenient, he has himself gees and repeatedly 
informed us. But the most striking proof of the con- 
nection is that Chaucer, as we have just stated, has put 
in the Clerk’s mouth a record of one of the most inte- 
resting events of his (the poet’s) life. I will tell youa 
tale,” says the Clerk to his fellow-pilgrims, 


“ which that I 
Learnéd at Padua of a worthy clerk, 
* * * * 





Francis Petrarch, the laureate poéte.” 


The tale referred to is the exquisitely pathetic story 
of‘ Griselda,’ which Petrarch translated from the 
‘Decameron’ of Boccaccio. In 1373 Chaucer was sent 
on a mission to the Genoese, and in that very same 
year Petrarch, in a letter still preserved, told Boccaccio 
that the ‘ Decameron’ had fallen into his hand for the 
first time only a few weeks before, and that the nar- 
rative with which it concluded (the tale in question) 
had particularly struck him, As a still further proof 
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that the Clerk states a true fact for the poet’s bio- 
graphy, Godwin remarks, “ Why did Chaucer choose 
to confess his obligation to Petrarch rather than to 
Boccaccio, from whose volume Petrarch confessedly 
translated it (and with which Chaucer was familiarly 
acquainted)? For this very natural reason—because 
he was eager to commemorate his interview with this 
venerable patriarch of Italian letters, and to record the 
pleasure he had reaped from his society. Chaucer 
could not do this more effectually than by mentioning 
his having heard from the lips of Petrarch a tale 
which had been previously drawn up and delivered to 
the public by another.”* Chaucer's visit to Petrarch 
must have occurred about the period when the latter 
had finished his translation of the tale ; and no doubt 
he learned it from the Italian poet’s own lips: and, as 
his biographer observes, the magic of a tale, perhaps 
the most pathetic that human fancy ever conceived, 
heard under the sacred roof of him in whom the genius 
of modern poetry seemed to be concentrated, must 
have been altogether a surprise, a feast, a complication 
of sentiment and pleasure, such as it has fallen to the 
lot of few mortals to partake. We may conclude this 
part of our subject by relating an anecdote illustrative 
of the effect of this tale on one of its readers. About 
the same time that Petrarch read it to Chaucer, he 
showed it to one of his Italian friends, a citizen of 
Padua. The latter attempted to read it aloud, but he 
had no sooner got into the incidents of the oy than 
he was obliged to desist ; his voice was choked by his 
emotions. He repeated the trial, but was quite unable 
to proceed. 

In the Sutherland Manuscript the Clerk’s surcoat, or 
“ overest courtessy,” with the hood, is of a dirty violet 
colour ; his stockings, and the saddle and bridle on his 
“ Jean ” miserable-looking horse, are of scarlet. He 
holds a book in his right hand, which is stretched out, 
as if he were descanting upon its contents. Under his 
left arm he carries other books bound in red and blue. 
The painter has not overlooked the “hollow” face of 
the poor but high-minded Clerk. 


The Post-Office in Canada.—The poor emigrants who have 
not been long from the old country, round whose hearts tender 
remembrances of parents, and home, and home friends yet cling 
in all the strength of fresh regret and unsubdued longing, some- 
times present themselves at the post-offices, and on finding that 
their letters cost three shillings and fourpence, or perhaps five or 
six shillings, turn away in despair. I have seen such letters not 
here only, but often and in greater numbers at the larger post- 
offices. At Brandtford I saw forty-eight such letters, and an ad- 
vertisement from the post-master, setting forth that these letters, 
if not claimed and paid for by such a time, would be sent to the 
dead-letter office. I have thought with pain how many fond, 
longing hearts must have bled over them. The torture of Tan- 
talus was surely nothing to this.—Mrs. Jameson's Winter Studies 
and Summer Rambles in Canada. 


Simplicity of Agricultural Operations in the Weed Prairies of 
Texas.—tIn their “‘ weed prairies” the counties of Robertson and 
Milam possess a characteristic of the soil peculiar to themselves. 
These prairies, unlike most of those in other localities, are co- 
vered with a thick growth of weeds instead of grass. These 
weeds are generally from ten to fifteen feet high, and so dense 
that they are almost impenetrable to man or horse, resembling, 
in some respects, the crane-brakes of the alluvial region. The 
settlers highly estimate the productive power of the weed 
prairies, The soil is chiefly of a light mulatto colour, and re- 
markably fertile. In order to prepare it for cultivation, it is 
only necessary to beat down and burn the weeds, after which the 
soil is in a condition to receive the seed, being almost as loose 
and friable as a bed of ashes. In planting these prairies, the 


* ©Life of Chaucer,’ vol. ii., p. 149. 
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lough is seldom used, but, instead of it, the settlers apply a 
spiked roller, usually formed of a log, with harrow teeth 
placed at intervals, so as to form holes when dragged over the 
ground, Into these holes the Indian corn is dropped, and then 
covered slightly with earth, which is generally “ kicked” over it, 
The seed thus rudely and carelessly planted soon throws up 
vigorous blades, which require no further attention until harvest, 
except light, hoeing.—Kennedy's Texas, 


Hyde Park a Century since-—One circumstance that tends to 
impress us with the idea of the solitary character of Hyde Park 
and its environs,when compared with St. James's Park, during the 
reigns of the last Stuarts and the first sovereigns of the presen; 
dynasty, is its bejng frequently selected, in common with the 
then lonely fields behind Montague House, now the British Ma- 
seum, as the scene of the more inveterate class of duels. In the 
days when men wore swords there were many off-hand duels— 
impromptu exertions of that species of lively humour. Horace 
Walpole, sen., quarrelled with a gentleman in the House of 
Commons, and they fought at the stair-foot. Lord Byron and 
Mr. Chaworth stepped out of a dining-parlour in the Star and 
Garter Tavern, Pal -Mall, and fought, by the light of a bed-room 
candle, in an adjoining apartment. More than one duel occurred 
in Pall-Mall itself. But there were also mere ceremonious 
duels, to which men were formally invited some time before. 
hand, and in which more guests than two participated. The 

istol-duel in which Wilkes was severely wounded occurred in 
Fiyde Park. Here too the fatal duel in which the Duke of 
Hamilton and Lord Mahon (November, aioe fell, and their 
seconds were wounded, took place. Swift enables us to fix with 
precision the locality of this last event: he says, in his ¢ Journal 
to Stella,’ “ The Duke was helped towards the Cake-house by 
the Ring in Hyde Park, where they fought, and died on the 
grass before he could reach the house.” Its loneliness is also 
vouched for by the frequency of highway robberies in its imme- 
diate vicinity : pocket-picking is the branch of industry charac- 
teristic of town places like St. James's Park; highway-robbery 
and fox-hunting are rural occupations. The narrative of the 
principal witness in the trial of William Belchier, sentenced to 
death for highway-robbery in 1752, shows the state in which the 
roads which bound Hyde Park were at that time, and also pre- 
sents us with a picture of the substitutes then used instead of a 
illiam Norton: The chaise to. the Devizes 
having been robbed two or three times, as I was informed, I was 
desired to go in it, to see if I could take the thief, which I did 
on the 3rd of June, about half an hour after one in the morning. 
I got into the post-chaise; the post-boy told me the place where 
he had been stopped was near the Half-way House between 
Knightsbridge and Kensington. As we came near the house, the 
prisoner came to us on foot, and said, “ Driver, stop!” He held 
a pistol tinder-box to the chaise, and said, “ Your money 
directly: you must not stay, this minute your money.” I said, 
“ Don’t frighten us; I have but a trifle; you shall have it.” 
Then I said to the gentlemen (there were three in the chaise), 
“ Give your money.” I took out a pistol from my coat-pocket, 
and from my breeches-pocket a five-shilling piece and a dollar. 
I held the pistol concealed in one hand and the money in the 
other. I held the money pretty hard; he said, “ Put it in my 
hat.” I let him take the five-shilling piece out of my hand; 
as soon as he had taken it I snap; my pistol at him; it did 
not go off: he staggered back, and held up his hands and said, 
“Oh Lord! oh Lord!” I jumped out of the chaise: he ran 
away, and I after him about six or seven hundred yards, and 
there took him. I hit him a blow on his back; he begged for 
mercy on his knees; I took his neckcloth off and tied his hands 
with it, and brought him back to the chaise: then I told the 
gentlemen in the chaise that was the errand I came upon, and 
wished them a good journey, and brought the prisoner to London. 
Question by the prisoner: “ Ask him how he lives.” Norton: “I 
keep a shop in Wych Street, and sometimes I take a thief.” The 
post-boy stated on the trial that he had told Norton, if they did 
not meet the highwayman between Knightsbridge and Kensing- 
ton, they should not meet him at all—a proof of the frequency 
of these occurrences in that neighbourhood. Truly while suca 
tricks were played in the park by noblemen and gentlemen in 
the daytime, and by footpads at night, the propinquity of the 
place of execution at Tyburn to the place of gaiety in the Ring 
was quite as desirable as it seems upon first thought anomalous. 
—London, No. XII. 
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